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The study of medieval Islamic manuscript painting 
has benefited much in recent decades from the shift 
from the mostly stylistic considerations of previous 
studies to research on the more c omplex interactions 
of text and image . 1 There is no text more intimately 
related to an image than its caption, a text that can 
perform several roles, including an intermediarv one 
between the main text and the 1 image. This paper 
will discuss some of' the roles that captions played 
in medieval literary manuscripts, concentrating on 
three manuscripts whose captions were written by 
the calligrapher of the main text and are thus con- 
temporary with it. 


The evidence for the existence of illustrated liter- 
ary manuscripts in the first centuries of Islam is scant. 
The best candidate might be the Kalila wa Dmum of' 
Ibn al-Muqaffa . for which we have the report of' 
al-Tabari that a judge in the Abbasid period had 
one at home." However, it is does not seem likely, to 
judge from the surviving manuscripts, that they were 
c\ei plentiful, and the earliest surviving examples are 
only from the thirteenth century ;' 1 

More prevalent earlier were scientific manuscripts, 
which also remained popular as a vehicle for illus- 


As tvpiliec! by the prrsem volume and the conference 
on winch n was based 
J O' Kane 2003. p. 28. 

O Kata' 2003. Appendixes ! 9. 


trated examples. As a category, scientific manuscripts 
arc ones that as a matter of course had illustrations 
prouded with captions . 1 The necessity to dill'crenti- 
ate various kinds of shrubs that could be used as 
medicine, or snakes whose bites affected the nervous 
system in different ways, or parts of the body that 
could be operated on, was clearly an essential element 
of their function. I he captions to these illustrations 
tended to be pithy, there being no need to elaborate 
an identification that was referred to and explained 
at greater length in the text. This did not stop the 
painters from adding superfluous detail, although 
the most celebrated examples of these, the Istanbul 
De Materia Medico manuscripts, haw captions whose 
conciseness matches the text rather than the more 
elaborate 1 paintings/ 

What was the case with literary manuscripts? 
First we should define what should be included in 
this category. The most obvious candidate is the 
Maqdmdt of al-Harln. a work celebrated for its liter- 
ary virtuosity to the extent that it has been wondered 


' Hollmann 1982: Hollmann 2000: U'eiizniann 1952. 
lopkapi Saray Library Alnuci III. dated 020/1 '>29 • 
illustrated in Kitinghausen 1902. pp. 72 3 mid Royers Ch- 
inan and lanmdi 1980. tigs. It, 19: Sulemanive I.ibran 
ss :,/U3. dated 021/1224: illustrated in Kt.inyhausen 
Ul, ~. IT- rf/ ; ,!<) - ‘ ln <l in a series of detached paimiiws 
now in the freer Gallery in Aul 1975. pp. 5-( (,() See 
also (Tube ! 9a9. 
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why it needed any illustrations. However, the stories 
it contains, even if relying on verbal pyrotechnics, 
do have a variety of settings and on occasion a 
considerable cast of characters, all that was needed 
to spur the artists to create paintings ranging from 
the masterpieces of al-Wasitl to the highly polished 
but more barren pictures of the text in the Vienna 
NationalbibliothekV 

The other main candidate for literary manuscripts 
would be KaMa wa Dimna. 1 This is sometimes included 
within the category of mirrors for princes, but the 
amoral character of the stories, and the frequent 
illustration of the immoral ways of the world, such 
as those, for instance, that cause the pious ascetic to 
repent of his desire for worldly goods, suggest that the 
moralizing of which so much of the text consists was 
less an attraction than the racy side stories. 8 It was 
also valued for its literary qualities, Ibn al-Muqaffri 's 
translation being considered a model of prose. 

What kind of information does, or should, a 
caption contain? There are a number of possible 
approaches, not only in medieval manuscripts but 
even within the modern context of proriding captions 
for reproductions of paintings from manuscripts. 9 
The answer may partly depend on who wrote the 
caption, there being three obvious possibilities. The 
first is the calligrapher of the manuscript, the second 
is the painter (but one should keep in mind that he 
and the calligrapher need not be two different per- 
sons), and the third is a later viewer. 

Consider, for instance, the caption in a Mamluk 
KaMa wa Dimna painting (Fig. 1 ] of the story normally 
abbreviated in contemporary art historical literature 
to 'The Perils of Life.' This, clearly the work of the 
calligrapher, starts in red ink in a larger size than 


G Ettinghausen 1962, pp. 106-22, 150-4, 

7 Another relevant manuscript is Hadfth Bay ad wa Riyadh 
Vatican Ar. Ris. 368, which has captions evidently written 
by the calligrapher in some of its paintings: see Etting- 
hausen 1962, pp. 125-31 and Robinson 2001, inc. pis. 
1-3. As I do not have reproductions of all of the illustra- 
tions of this manuscript I have not considered it further 
here. However, even though it is in many ways a unique 
manuscript, it would be worthwhile comparing its uses of 
captions to those of the more popular Maqdmdt and Kali! a 
wa Dimna traditions. 

!{ This is dealt with more fully in O'Kane 2003, p. 26. 

9 Unfortunately I haw not found any medieval equiva- 
lents of the humorous-ironic category that makes reading 
Empire magazine such fun. 


that used for the main text. Translated, it begins: 
‘image of the man falling in the well holding on to 
the brandies while the rats. . .' — and here the callig- 
rapher realized that for the long caption he wanted, 
the larger script in red that he was using would take 
up too much space, so he reverted to the smaller black 
script that was used for the main text, and continued 
on the next line, mentioning the dragon at the bottom 
of the well and the four snakes on which the man's 
feet rest, squeezing in the last w r ords by positioning 
them almost above one another. In this caption vir- 
tually everything relevant to the key elements in the 
painting is mentioned, except for the beehive and its 
honey, which the man tastes. 

One may contrast this with the caption from a 
Maqdmdt manuscript datable to the early thirteenth 
century; 10 illustrating the thirteenth maqdma , in which 
Abu Zayd poses as an old woman with malnourished 
children to gain the crowd's sympathy (Fig. A). 

The caption on the left beside the two figures reads 
surat alMjuz wa-H-sihya image of the old person and 
the youths,’ This corresponds to the text, but ignores 
the painting in which only one child is depicted, and 
also does not refer to the crowd of people who are 
Abu Zayd's audience. 

How many literary manuscripts, like the two 
above, have captions that wvre written by the cal- 
ligrapher? In addition to the Maqdmdt , Paris 3929 
and the Oxford KaMa wa Dimna , there is one in the 
British Library, Add. 24350, that has captions but 
whose paintings were never executed. 11 Only one 
of these, Paris 3929, has a caption for every one of 
its paintings. On a number of occasions 12 captions 
and chapter headings at the be, ginning of a maqdma 
appear together on the same page, easily permitting 
a comparison of their fine calligraphy and large 
script that confirm that the calligrapher of the text 
w as indeed responsible for both. 

Illustrations on two facing pages (fols. 58v- 59r) 
from the same manuscript 13 of the thirty-first maqdma 
show al-Harith and Abu Zayd embracing in the folio 
on the right, exactly what the caption describes, 
although the concluding folio on the page opposite 
the story simply summarizes the situation by the 


I ‘ 1 Fo II owi n g the dat i n g o f Ward 1985. 

II O'Kane 2003, Appendix 7, 222-4. 

E.g. fols. 26r, 37r, 4Ir and 53r. 

17 Guesdon and Vernay-Nouri 2001, p. 136, no. 99. 




C A ; AI)U /av(1 - Disguised as an Old Woman. Fools the Crowd. Al-Hann. Maqamat. Diyarbakir. early 1 ;>th eenutrv. 
Paris. Bibliotheque nationale de France. arabe 3929. F>L 37r Courtesy of the Biblioiheque naiionalc dc France . 
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caption wa hadhihi suratuhu ‘and this is its image/ 
The location of this caption on f. 59a, cramped 
in the margin leaving much blank space above the 
painting, is rather puzzling, especially as it seems that 
the captions in this manuscript were written after the 
paintings were completed. This is suggested by the 
relationship between the caption and painting in 
the example we studied above (Fig. Ay The kasra of 
the word ajuz in the caption, as in some other cases 
within the manuscript, 14 overlaps part of the painting. 
There was no room for the caption at the top of the 
painting on this folio, so the calligrapher shifted it to 
the side of the page, the vertical orientation clearly 
not being, to his mind, of any great consequence. 
There are nineteen captions out of its 77 paintings 
that follow this vertical format, always reading from 
top to bottom. Those on the right invariably are on 
the b side, 15 where extra space was available in the 
margin, and those on the a side on the leftT 

More extraordinary; and unique in my study of' 
captions, are two examples in this manuscript which 
bend around the frame. They are found on consecu- 
tive folios in the same maqdma , the 27th, whose story 
involves al-Harith searching for his strayed camel, 
Abu Zavcl encountering al-Harith and stealing his 
horse while he is sleeping, al-Harith encountering his 
camel, whose rider refused to give it up, followed by 
Abu Zayd coming upon the pair and rescuing the day 
by threatening to attack the rider with his lance. As 
a result the camel is recovered, although Abu Zayd 
keeps the horse. There are four painting illustrating 
this maqdma , the first of which (fob 10 lvj show r s Abu 
Zayd encountering al-Harith and his horse; it has a 
long two-line caption positioned in the margin to 
the right of the painting. The caption of the second 
(fob 103r) describes al-Harith and Abu Zayd sleeping 
beneath a tree; the caption begins just after the text 
and bends around into the left margin. The horse 
which is central to the story is not depicted. For the 
third episode (fob 104r) (Fig. B), when Abu Zayd 
arrives and scares off the rider of al-Harith’s camel, 
the caption is again bent around the picture frame: 


14 E.g. on fob 40v, when the caption, in the tight margin, 
also crowds the original text. 

13 E.g. on rials. 7v, 21v, 23v, 40v, 50v; 84v, lOh; 155v, 
156v, 165v and 178v. 

!h E.g. on fols. 37r, 41r, 46r, 105r. 12 Or. 134r, 1 7 7r and 
1 79r. 


surat al-Harith wa khasmihi wa qad hajama ‘a lay him d Abu 
~ayd bwrumhihi ; ‘image of al-Harith and his adversary; 
Abu Zayd having pounced on them with his spear/ 
The painting seems to depict what looks more like 
a genteel disputation than a fight, with Abu Zaycfs 
spear rendered as a staff, but since we know the 
caption was written by the calligrapher of the text, 
perhaps we can divine another purpose of captions: 
to clarify what the painter failed to render accurately 
in his image. The bent format of the captions with 
the calligrapher starting in what was the blank space 
left in an uncompleted line of regular text before 
turning the corner is another confirmation of this 
unusual method working, where the calligrapher 
evidently seceded the manuscript to the painter and 
then reclaimed it to add captions when the paintings 
were finished. 17 

Let us examine paintings from another text, that 
of fid lila wa Dimna , which takes its name from the 
two jackals, brothers, one power hungry, the other 
wary of court intrigues, wiio at various points in the 
text debate the relative merits of different courses of 
action. As a result, images of two jackals conversing 
are the single largest group of paintings in the illus- 
trated manuscripts. Looking at two examples, one 
from Oxford, explicitly captioned ‘Kallla and Dimna 
Conversing’ and the other from Munich, both of 
the same period (Figs. 2—3), one might dismiss them 
as typical examples of this large group, except that 
the break-line above the image in each contains the 
words al-musawmr al-mdhtr , the skillful painter. This 
recurs in the two other manuscripts of this Mamluk 
group which illustrate the same text at this point, 
one of which, London, 18 whose paintings were never 
executed, has the same caption ‘Kallla and Dimna 
Conversing/ Of these four only that of Oxford is 
dated (755 (1354)), but the very close relationships 


1; Although again, it should be borne in mind that this 
procedure would be easier if the calligrapher and painter 
were one and the same person. What at first looks like 
another confirmation of this procedure is found on fob 148, 
which has spaces on both pages left for paintings that were 
never executed; they do not haw captions. However, as far 
as 1 am able to judge from the microfilm, the calligraphy 
of this folio is different from the rest of the manuscript, 
raising the possibility' that it is a later replacement. 

18 I use this shorthand for referring to British Library 
Add. 24350, for which see O'Kane 2003. Appendix 7. 
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Fig. 15. Picture of al-Harith and his adversary and Abu /a yd pouncing on them with his spear. Al-HarTrT. Mmjdtmi. 
Diyarbakir. early 13th century. Paris. Bibliotheque nationale de France, arabe 3929. tbl. H)4r Courtesy of the Bibliotheque 

nationale de France. 
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between them have been studied in depth in earlier 
works. 1 9 

It is interesting to compare this with the only 
illustration of the same portion of the text in the 
earliest surviving Persian manuscript of the text, 
H. 363 of the Topkapi Saray Library datable to 
1 265-80, which shows the skillful painter in question 
(Fig. 4k This merits discussion on account of its 
subject matter, which would be impossible to guess 
without knowledge of the text. Dimna compares the 
skill of the courtier who can make the truth seem 
untrue, and the untrue seem the truth, to a painter 
who can represent a scene in which the figures seems 
to be placed in front of or behind a wall, even though 
its surface is two-dimensional. The subject matter 
recalls Maqnzfs account of the contest between the 
two painters of the late-tenth-century mosque of the 
Qarafa near Cairo; one, Ibn Aziz, made his paint- 
ing so th at the figure appeared to be in front of the 
wall, the other, Qasir, accomplished the apparently 
more difficult feat of making the figure appear to be 
behind the wall. 20 

The likelihood of this being a topos is increased 
by the fact that in the four Mamluk illustrations the 
calligrapher left a space for a painting at precisely 
this point in the text. The artists here had the 
opportunity to display skills worthy of the text, but 
perhaps understandably, tried not to call attention 
to their limitations by portraying Kallla and Dimna 
conversing instead. 

What can we deduce from this? A first pointer 
might be to the independence of the Arab and 
Persian illustrative traditions, although that would 
of course need much more evidence than merely 
these examples. But it also provides good evidence 
that the subject was popular in earlier Arab manu- 
scripts that have not survived. At some stage the 
artists declined the text's imitation to promote their 
painterly skills and instead showed the two jackals 
conversing. Two of the ways in which a calligrapher 
copying out the text might have decided to leave a 
space for illustration would be firstly, by stopping at 
a moment in the story which calls for an interesting 
illustration or secondly by stopping at the identical 
point in a manuscript from which he is copying that 


Walzer 1959; O'Kane 2003, Appendixes 4-7. 
Discussed further in O'Kane 2003, 82. 


has an illustration. These decisions could be further 
influenced by whether or not the calligrapher was 
also the painter, and of course one can conceive of 
other scenarios wLereby in a large atelier a workshop 
head planned the order of illustrations and informed 
the calligrapher correspondingly 

The fact that the London manuscript has all of’ 
its calligraphy of the text and captions complete 
with the spaces left for miniatures may argue for 
its having been written in such an atelier, where 
the calligrapher g ot on with another job while the 
painters in-tray accumulated and he never got round 
to finishing it. 

Both the London and Oxford manuscripts are 
exceptional among Kallla wa Dimna manuscripts in 
that they are the only ones that consistently pro- 
vide original captions. London has every painting 
(or rather space for a painting) captioned but two; 
Oxford has original captions on 68 out of 78 paint- 
ings. This raises the question of why they were not 
all captioned. Are those without captions of such 
well-known stories that it was thought they would 
not be needed? 

This does not seem to be the case, or at least, 
not necessarily. Of the ten missing captions in the 
Oxford manuscript, seven are from the first ten 
subjects illustrated, suggesting that the calligrapher 
forgot at the beginning, or was not told that cap- 
tions were expected. 21 Could the captions in fact 
have been added later? But a characteristic of these 
two manuscripts suggests that this w r as not the case, 
namely the fact that in one case in Oxford 22 and in 
eleven cases in the London manuscript. 2 ^ captions are 
found for an illustration at the foot of the previous 
page. This matters less if the illustrations are on the 


- 1 The missing examples are on fols. 12v, 13v, 18v, 20v; 
21\; 22r, 45r, 73v and 104v. 

22 Fol. 94r, where the painting is at the top of the page, 
and the caption is at the foot of fol. 93v. 

Fols. 27v-28r, 34r-v, 46v-47r. 59v 60r, 88v-89r, 
90v-91r, 98r-v, 116v-117r, 131v-132r, 156v-157r and 
I58v-159r. This may seem to us like a basic misunder- 
standing of one of the elementary rules of page layout, 
but I admit I haw had to revise this view on seeing in my 
students' papers just how many of them make the same 
mistake, even with the miracle of word processors at 
hand when it could be corrected at the touch of a button. 
However, they have the excuse of not necessarily seeing 
the result on the screen after formatting, a defense not 
available to the calligrapf 
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r side, since the caption on the v side would still 
be visible while looking at the illustrations on the 
subsequent page. Indeed, on nine of these eleven 
occasions, the captions are on the v side of folios, 
but even the decisive visual break of the two on the 
r side did not cause the calligrapher to change his 
layout. On one such occasion, however, the London 
scribe realized perhaps that this might not be the 
best course of action and added the caption at the 
top of the subsequent page as well, even when this 
was one of the occasions when it would have been 
visible as a two-page spread (Fig. Cb. 

To return to the several paintings in Oxford with- 
out captions, was there any obvious reason why they 
were left out? In the first, ‘Burzuya is Introduced 
to Anushirwan, 1 such is the potential for misunder- 
standing that a later scribe added a caption. The 
likelihood of its being later is on three accounts; 
firstly its simple script, secondly it is in black instead 
of red, and thirdly it is very generalized compared 
to the other captions that mention Anushirwan by 
name. The next. "Burzuya Travels to India' could 
admittedly have been easily identifiable without a 
caption, as could the next, ‘Burzuya and Bidpaib 
The fourth shows Burzuya talking to Anushirwan 
after his return from India, a subject that is virtu- 
ally indistinguishable from the first that shows the 
two together before they went, although the caption 
simply mentions that they are conversing and would 
not help us resolve this matter. 

The next is ‘Buzurgmihr Reads His Biography 
of Burzuya/ and since the text explicitly mentions 
that this took place on a minbar this might be suf- 
ficient to trigger this association in most readers' 
minds. The following three, from the preface of Ibn 
al-Muqaffak are substories that are not particularly 
well-known, ‘The Man Cheated of His Treasure,' 
‘The Young Scholar before the Learned Men, 1 and 
The Man Who Fell Asleep While the Thief' Robbed 
His Housed although someone familiar with the 
text could certainly have recognised them from the 
illustrations alone. 

The last two in Oxford without a caption, ‘Kallla 
visits Dimna in Prison 1 and ‘The Carpenter, His 
Unfaithful Wife and Her Lover. 1 are also easily 
enough to recognize without a caption, but in a single 
one of the Oxford paintings, ‘Iblad Restores Ilakht 
to the King,' the caption was arranged vertically at 
the left side of the page. This is in red ink and fine 


calligraphv and presumably was done by the original 
calligrapher after the painting was finished. Certainly 
here the possibilities for confusion are many as the 
story is not well known, but then the question also 
arises, if here, why not in the other examples? One 
should probably remember here that we are still at 
the beginning of the practice of adding captions: 
it is understandable that the calligrapher may have 
forgotten a substantial number at the beginning 
before he was used to the idea (or was told by the 
workshop head to get used to the idea) and perhaps 
if a few were accidentally left out at a later stage it 
was not considered a grave omission. 

Indicative of the way in which plans can go awry, 
the two images in Oxford from the substorv of the 1 
hares and the elephants — of the king of the hares 
addressing the other hares — are a good example: 
they are on following pages, on what would be a 
double -page spread, and show- the identical image, 
albeit compressed on fol. 97v because of the smaller 
space available ( Figs. 5, 6). The calligrapher perhaps 
at first intended the space at the bottom of the page 
(97v) for a painting, but then thinking that it would 
not he sufficient, left a larger space at the top of the 
following page i'98r). To discourage the painter from 
actually using the small empty space at the bottom of 
97v, he wrote a caption there that is further separated 
from the text than usual. To no avail, and although it 
is possible from the text to interpret these as slightly 
different subjects, with the first being the king of the 
rabbits addressing his subjects and the second FayrOz 
giving his advice, artistically it is an admission of 
failure to show the identical composition not just in 
quick succession, but on a double page spread. 

Were the captions ever of any use, in, for instance, 
distinguishing between the many stories in which a 
jackal and a lion occur? They at least provide some 
help here, in that Dimna is always mentioned by- 
name in the chapters of the Lion and the Bull and 
the following chapter, Dimna is trial. In the other 
chapters, where the jackal does not have a name, it 
is simply referred to as ibn aid. 

These original captions may r have functioned on 
several lewis at the same time. Medieval manuscripts 
rarely contained anything like a table of contents, 
and captions which encapsulated the story- could 
have served as a substitute for them. Just as the 
paintings would haw appealed to the illiterate as an 
aide-memoire for the stories, captions would also 
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Fig. G. The King Converses with the Sage Kinairun. Repeated caption in Ibn al-Muqaffa\ Kalilu arid Dimna , Egypt 
or Syria, mid-fourteenth century. London, British Library-; Add. 24350, fols. 131v— 132r (Copyright of the British 
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have benefited the less than fullv literate, serving as 
a precis of the stories and their key points. 

Could the captions also have been aimed at the 
painter, paralleling directions that John Sevller has 
published preserved beneath the paint of some later 
Mughal illustrations?- 1 Several considerations suggest 
that this was not the case. It would only haw been 
relevant in an atelier system and not. as in the cast 1 
of the al-WAsitl4/<yyTmaf for instance, where the cal- 
ligrapher and painter were the same person. Only a 
small proportion of manuscripts haw? captions as an 
original feature, and they also seem to be specific to 
Arab manuscripts, as Persian examples are virtually 
unknown (the exceptions are the erratically captioned 
Great Mongol Sh a imam a and a very few others). 
Even within manuscripts, as we have seen, there is 
a lack of consistency in providing captions, and the 
extreme care taken with the calligraphy of the origi- 
nal captions shows they were designed to appeal to 
the viewer of the text. The captions also sometimes 
conflate the major elements of the story, and this lack 
of specificity could haw been useful to the painter, 
enabling him to combine various elements. On the 
other hand, they also specify elements that he did not 
want or was incapable of painting. For instance, the 
caption to The Ascetic Discovers His Child is Safe 
in the Cradle in the Oxford manuscript refers to the 
weasel and the snake, yet the artist depicted only the 
ascetic and the infant in the cradle (Fig. 7i. 

W hat about the captions added later to manu- 
scripts? There are too many examples of this to be 
examined in any detail here, but generally, as with 
the original captions, they provide identifications or 
describe the painting. Remarkably, they sometimes 
give incorrect information. For instance, in the 
Paris 3465 A alTla wa Dimna , there is an illustration 
i'fbl. 20v’! where Bidpai tells Burzuya how his per- 
severance has won Bidpai ’s confidence. Despite the 
dark skin of Bidpai, a later scribe has identified 
him as Anushirwan. The caption of fol. 20r of the 
Munich manuscript of Kalila wa Dimna identifies it as 
Burzuya on the mm bar: in fact it is the beginning of 
the chapter of Burzuya 's voyage to India, and show's 
Buzurgmihr narrating the story of Burzuya 's voyage. 
That the Munich captions were added later is appar- 
ent not just from their poor quality script : although 

Sevller 2000. 


that of the main text is scarcely more refined; but 
from their infrequent appearance and especially from 
the crossing out of mistakes that the writer made as 
he went along. 2 ' 

Fhis kind of mistake even occurs in scientific 
manuscripts, if one can classify a military manuscript 
such as Tihayat al-sul wa- l-ummyva ft ta attum 'amal 
al-funisiyya ;An End to Questioning and Desiring 
[further knowledge] Concerning the Learning of the 
Different Exercises ol Horsemanship) in this wav Rex 
Smith has pointed out that in the British Library copy 
of the work the caption is missing several words, thus 
rendering it meaningless; the missing part (in square 
brackets! can be supplied from other manuscripts: 
Illustration of a horseman with a sword in his [right 
hand the blade of which is on his left shoulder. In 
his left hand is a sword] the blade of wdiich is under 
his right armpit.' 21 ’ 

I mentioned at the beginning that with regard to 
early scientific manuscripts captions \wre considered 
de rigueur for almost all their illustrations. But this is 
something that lapses in occasional later manuscripts, 
such as the Milan al-Jahiz Kiiab ai-hayawdn manuscript 
of the Mamluk period, none of whose illustrations 
has a caption.-' Was the example of literary manu- 
scripts, like the St Petersburg or al-WasitT Maqamats, 
enough to suggest that a close reading of the proxi- 
mate text was all that was required of the viewer? 

.Although we haw seen that a few literary' manu- 
scripts used original captions extensively, most did 
not. Why were they not used more often? The con- 
servative nature of both book painting and Islamic 
art must haw been factors here. The extent to which 
medieval painters of different schools were acquainted 
with the works of one another is still a subject of 
debate, and it could be argued that the innovations 
of the calligrapher of the Paris 3929 Maqdmat, for 
instance, were never actually seen by his contempo- 
raries. Only perhaps in the fourteenth century when 
the Mamluk Kabila wa Dwuias wen 1 made, might 
it haw become more standard; it has also been 


\ isible on fols. a9v and 98r: illustrated in Bothmer 

1 98 1 . pp. 1 07. 121. 

Smith 1979, p. 28; ill. on p. 29; the manuscript is 
Add. 1886h. 

Biblioteea Ambrosiana, Ar. A. FT). 140. for which 
see Lofgren and Lamm 1946; Capmtti 1983; Hillenhrand 
1990. 
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suggested that some of the captions added later to 
manuscripts, such as those of the Istanbul Muklitdr 
aThikam manuscript . 88 were added in this period. 

In summary, it is clear that a variety of approaches 
was taken to captioning. Captions were used to tell us 
what was happening in the story, or more simply, to 
describe what it is we see in the painting illustrating 
the store; or, even in some cases, to describe what it 
is that we were supposed to be seeing. As mentioned 
earlier, no text is more intimately related to an image 
than its caption. This paper is merely an introduction 
to some of the factors that might be relevant to the 
role of captions in mediation between text and image, 
and I hope it will encourage further study of the 
frequently complex dynamics of calligrapher, artist 
and viewer that this neglected topic entails. 
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Fig. 1. The Perils of Life. Ibn al-Muqaffa , Kalila and Dimna , Egypt or Syria, dated 755 (13o4). Oxford, the Bodleian 
Library, Pococke 400, fol. 36v (Courtesy of the Bodleian Library) 
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Fig. 2. Dinina Tells Kalila the Metaphor of the Trompe FOeil Painter. Ibn al-Muqafia , Kahla and Dimna, Egypt or SyTia, 
ca. 1340—50. Munich, Staatsbibliothek, cod. ar. 616, fol. 44v (Courtesy of die Staatsbibliothek, Munich i 



Fig. 3. Dimna Tells Kallla the Metaphor of the Trompe FOeil Painter. Ibn al-Muqaffa 1 , Kalila and Dimna , Egypt or Syria, 
dated 755 (1354). Oxford, Bodleian Library; Pococke 400, fol. 40v (Courtesy of the Bodleian Library) 



Fig. 4. The Trompe l’Oeil Painter. Nasr Allah, Kalila and Dimna , Baghdad?, ca. 1260-85. Istanbul, Topkapi Saray 
Library, H. 363, fol. 41r (Courtesy of the Topkapi Saray Library) 
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Figs. 5, 6. Image of the King of the Hares, the Hares Around Him, While He Talks to Them. Ibn al-Muqafla : , Katila 
and Dimna , Egypt or Syria, dated 755 (1354). Oxford, Bodleian Library, Pococke 400, fols. 97v-98r (Courtesy of the 

Bodleian Library) 




Fig. 7. Image of the Ascetic and the Dead Weasel and the Infant in die Crib and the Dismembered Snake. Ibn al- 
Muqaffa c , Kalila and D'rnna, Egypt or Syria, dated 755 (1354). Oxford, Bodleian Library, Pococke 400, fol. 1 17r. (Courtesy 

of the Bodleian Library) 


